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Fuller's Tavern, South CHalpole, Mass. 


By Aurrep F. SuHurrocks. A.I.A. 


ALF way between Boston and 

Providence, and situated on 

the old Norfolk and Bristol 
Turnpike, in South Walpole, Massa- 
chusetts, stands Fuller’s Tavern, form- 
erly one of the most famous taverns in 
New England. It was built in 1807, 
by John Needham, of Wrentham, who 
lived but a short time after the com- 
pletion of the building, when the prop- 
erty was acquired by Stephen Fuller, 
an innkeeper of Boston and Dedham. 
In 1833 it was taken over by his son 
James R. Fuller who in 1834 married 
Abigail Kingsbury of Walpole Plain, 
and after his death the tavern was run 
by his widow. It faces towards the old 
turnpike, here bordered on either side 
by large ash and elm trees, giving a 
very picturesque setting to the house. 
Standing on the opposite side of the 
road was Pollys Tavern, another fa- 
mous hostelry of the time, now used 
as a dwelling. 

The following paragraph from Mr. 
Frederick James Wood’s book on the 
turnpikes of New England is of inter- 
est. “Famous throughout the country 


were the two taverns in South Wal- 
pole. Situated on opposite sides of 
the road almost exactly half way be- 
tween the terminal cities, they natu- 
rally had almost a monopoly on the 
noon-day business, and their rivalry 
became so keen that a friendly com- 
promise became necessary. Tradition 
tells us that by such agreement all 
stages pulled up at the tavern on the 
right-hand side of the road, thus giv- 
ing the Boston-bound business to one 
and the opposite direction to the other. 
Each of these old taverns stands to- 
day but woefully fallen from its once 
high estate.” 

Fuller’s tavern, which has been re- 
stored and is now carrying on as in 
former days, is simple in mass and 
outline with well proportioned cornice, 
and without other ornamentations ex- 
cepting at the doorways. It has a 
four-room square plan with a centre 
hall, being two stories in height with 
a loft above having a low pitched 
hipped roof. There are two main 
chimneys each centering in rooms be- 
low with a fireplace in each room, 
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there being seven in all. 
in the hall near the 
leads to the second story. 


A stairway 
front entrance 
In the ell 
are still more rooms for tavern pur- 
poses, with guest chambers on the sec- 
ond floor opening from a corridor be- 
vond the main front hall. The ell 
chimney has three fireplaces. 

The building had become weakened 
in many places and in this condition 
without repairs would not have sur- 
vived many more years. The restora- 
tion of the exterior consisted of general! 
repairs to the frame, sills and the out- 
er trim and covering. After first re- 
moving a very late front porch and 
doorway, and a piazza which had been 
added across the front of the house, 
a new doorway, designed by the writ- 
er, was built similar to the old one on 
the north side of the building. This 
new front doorway has Doric pilasters, 
architrave, frieze and cornice with a 
pediment over the fan light and door. 
The new covered doorway at the south 
side, where there was none before, was 
added at the same time. At the north- 
east corner of the ell a bay of the 
former piazza under the second floor 
has been included in the adjoining bed 
room, and the lintels of the two ad- 
joining bays have been changed to 
arches. With the exceptions noted in 
this article every effort was made to 
preserve intact all of the original fea- 
tures of the old tavern. 

The four principal rooms in the 
first story open in from the hall. The 
front room at the left upon entering, 
probably the old tap room, is the pres- 
ent office and here almost all of the 
chimney covering had gone leaving in 
full view the dome over the great oven, 
the front of which is in the old kitchen 


adjoining this room. It was decided 


to allow this great mound of interest- 
ing old brick construction, together 
with the chimney and fireplace, to re- 
main as found without rebuilding the 
covering and partition, merely patch- 
ing the broken plaster. In this room 
is an old desk on which is kept the 
tavern register. In the fireplace with 
its log fire are Hessian andirons and 
in front is a large braided rug, and at 
one side a comfortable old arm chair, 

In the hall is the stairway with slen- 
der turned newell and small straight 
balusters, the stairs leading to the sec- 
ond floor without turning. On the 
walls hangs an old map of Norfolk 
County and opposite to this the old 
rates of toll. 
ly in the old tavern stands at the right 
wall. The lunette in the ceiling at 
the front doorway is a modern resto- 
ration to allow full of the fan 
light over the door, and follows the 
stvle of the original which survived 
in the north hallway. 

At the right of the hall and directly 
opposite the tap room is the parlor. 
The mantel is a and the 
wall paper a reproduction of an old 
design. In this room at the left, 
through a glass framed into the par- 
tition wall, can be seen a bit of the old 
lathing of partly split boards with 


A console table original- 


view 


restoration 


the crevices to hold the plaster, and 
the hand wrought iron nails. Old wal! 
paper was found on some of the walls 
buried beneath paper of a much late: 
time. Among other antiques in this 
room is a small eighteenth-century or- 
gan from an old church in Walpole. 
An air of old-time comfort pervades 
this room as indeed it does the entire 
tavern. 

Adjoining this room is the dining 
room with the old fireplace and man- 
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Fuller’s Tavern, South THalpole, MHlass. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1926 


tel and furnished with tavern tables, 
chairs, and an old mahogany side- 
board, old glass and trays. In the 
chimney between the dining room and 
parlor fireplaces is a smoke closet 
opening from a door only four feet 
high in the front hall. Two sticks of 
oak, 2”x 3”, about a foot and a half 
apart, and some seven feet above the 
dirt floor, extend the length of the 
closet, and into these are driven old 
hand wrought spikes from which hung 
the hams and bacon to be smoked. 
The sticks which are sawn and show 
the waney edge, are well smoked up 
and undoubtedly the originals. The 
smoke entered the closet from the 
parlor fireplace and the dining room 
oven and slowly passed out through a 
small flue at the top of the closet. 


This closet remains exactly as found 
except that the hole, where the smoke 
came from the fireplace in the parlor, 
has been closed. The hole in the bee- 
hive oven in the dining room, which 
comes into the same smoke closet on 
the back, is still as it originally was. 
This opening is some four inches 
square about half way up the dome, 
and approximately forty-five degrees 
from the left front. 

Opening from the hall and directly 
back of the tap room is the old kitch- 
en, one of the most interesting rooms 
in the tavern, with its large fireplace 
and huge oven, the back of which is 
seen in the tap room as _ previously 
stated. The iron doors of the oven 
were removed from the later ell kitch- 
en and set into this older kitchen oven, 
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which seems a mistake. The original 
old fireplace in this room had been 
concealed by a smaller fireplace built 
into the opening of the older. When 
the later fireplace was taken down the 
original was found complete with 
crane in place. This room is now 
furnished with tavern table and chairs, 
the later kitchen in the ell being the 
one now used after having been adapt- 
ed to modern ways of preparing food. 

In the north side of the house is an 
entry with stairs and outside door. 
This door is original but the fanlight 
takes the place of one discarded as 
modern. In the plaster ceiling of this 
hall, over the entrance doorway, is an 
original lunette which extends above 
the level line of the ceiling following 
the line around the upper part of the 
transom fanlight. It became neces- 
sary to repeat this in the ceiling of the 
front hall in restoring the front en- 
trance doorway, where many changes 
have taken place. 

In the second story over the parlor, 
hall, and tap room, occupying the en- 
tire front part of the house, is the old 
ball room. The walls are painted 
with stenciled bands at the top of the 
chair rail, at the ceiling line and 
around doors and windows, all re- 
stored and repainted from the old 
found on the walls buried 
beneath many layers of wall paper. 

Unfortunately, the ball room lacks 
what was one of its most interesting 
features, namely, the folding or swing- 
ing partitions which divided it into 
two rooms and a hall. It is on record 
that these partitions existed and either 
swung up to the ceiling or folded back 
when the entire space was required 
for ball room purposes, being used as 
partition walls the rest of the time. It 


designs 


was hoped that these would be found 
under the papered, lathed and plas- 
tered wall which was all that met the 
eve at the time the renovation of the 
tavern was undertaken. Investigation 
of the fabric and the memory of an 
old inhabitant proved, however, that 
this interesting feature had been re- 
moved some time in the 70's. The 
solid walls put in at that time have 
now been removed but modern repro- 
ductions of the old swinging or fold- 


ing partitions have not been put back. 


This can be done at some future time 
if required. 

The entire second story to the rear 
of the ball room is devoted to guest 
chambers, opening from the main hall 
and from a corridor in the ell at the 
rear of the hall; while all rooms are 
complete for modern living, vet they 
retain all of the early adornments and 
are furnished with old-fashioned beds 
and covers and bureaus and other 
furniture. On the walls are old por- 
traits and needlework. 

In the northwest chamber the ceil- 
ing had to be replastered, and in re- 
moving the old plaster the wooden 
construction above was revealed. This 
consisted of crooked wooden 
slabs still retaining the bark on edges, 
set approximately a foot apart, and 
so long as to extend the leneth of the 
room. These were suspended from the 
garret floor joists by vertical hangers 
of wood nailed to the joists and the 
edges of the slabs. The lathing was 
nailed crosswise to the underside of 
these slabs. 

The old tavern is today very much 
the same as it was in old time tavern 
days, and even a stage coach of one 
hundred years ago is a part of the 
equipment. A word should be added 


very 





































































































Front Door of Fuller’s Cavern, after Restoration 


concerning the many-colored stencil- 
ing found throughout the house. In 
every this caretul 
repainting of the original as found or 
uncovered in the work of renovation. 
It is particularly fortunate that this 
has all been handed down intact be- 
ing a feature so often disregarded in 
modern restoration work. 

Fuller’s tavern is open to guests the 
vear round and 


case represents a 


makes a convenient 


stopping place for automobile parties. 
In fact, the renascence of the tavern 
at all, may be said to have been made 
possible through the coming of the 
automobile. 

It is to two of our members, Mrs. 
Philip R. Allen and Mr. George A. 
Plimpton, both of Walpole, that the 
public is indebted for the purchase 
and renovation of this old New Eng- 
land inn, an antiquity well worthy of 
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Cap Room in Fuller’s Tavern, after Restoration 


It is pleasant to be able 
to add that the Society’s office found 
it possible to be of some slight service 


preservation. 


by advising in this work. 

The of the stage 
lines that stopped at Fuller's 
is taken from “Stage Coach and Tav- 
ern Days” by Alice Morse Earle, pages 


oe eed ie Mew / 
2/1 all | . 


following account 
‘Tavern 


It is here reprinted by kind 
permission of the publishers, the Mac- 
millan Publishing Company, of New 
York City. 

“At an early date there were good 
lines of between Boston 
and Providence, and from Providence 


conveyance 


to other towns. 


old 


The early editions of 


almanacs tell of these coaching 








The New 


for 1765 gave two routes to Hartford. 


routes. Iengland Almanac! 
the distances being given from tavern 


The New 


\lmanack for 1769 announced 


to tavern. kengland Town & 
County 
a coach between Providence and No: 
and two 


wich, ‘a day's journey only,’ 


coaches a week between Providence 
and Boston, also performing this jou 
1793, Israel Hatch 


stages between the 


nev inaday. In 
announced daily 

two towns; he had ‘six good coaches 
and experienced drivers, and the fare 
was but a dollar. He closed his notice, 
‘He is also determined, at the expira- 
tion of the present contract for carry- 


ing the mail from Providence to Bos- 
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Fuller's Tavern, South THalpole, 

















Parlor in Fuller’s Tavern, after Restoration 


ton, to carry it gratis, which will un- 
doubtedly prevent any further under- 
biddings of the Envious. 

“*The Envious’ was _ probably 
Thomas Beal, whose rivel carriages 
were pronounced ‘genteel and easy.’ 
His price was nine shillings ‘and less 
if any other person will carry them 
lor that sum.’ When passenger steam- 
boats were put on the route between 
Providence and New York these lines 
of coaches became truly important. 
Otten twenty full coach-loads were 
carried each way each day. The edi- 
tor of the Providence Gazette wrote 
with pride, ‘We were rattled from 
Providence to Boston in four hours 
and fifty minutes —if any one wants 
to go faster he may send to Kentucky 


and charter a streak of lightning. But 
with speed came increased fares — 
three dollars a trip. This exorbitant 
sum soon produced a rival cheaper 
line—at two dollars and a halt a 
ticket. The others then lowered to 
two dollars, and the two lines alter- 
nated in reduction tll the conquered 
old line announced it would carry the 
first booked applicants for nothing. 
The new stage line then advertised 
that they would carry patrons free of 
expense, and furnish a dinner at the 
end of the journey. The old line was 
rich and added a bottle of wine to a 
like offer. 

“AIr. Shaffer, a fashionable teacher 
of dancing and deportment in Boston, 
an arbiter in social life, and man about 
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Ball Room in Fuller’s Tavern, after Restoration 


town, had a gay ride on Monday to 
Providence, a the 
On Tuesday 
back to Boston, 
had his dinner and wine, and on Wed- 


good dinner, and 
promised bottle of wine. 
he rode more gayl\ 
nesday started to Providence again. 
With a crowd of gay young sparks 
this frolic 
when the 
mised and signed a contract to charge 
thereafter two dollars a trip. 

“In 1818 all the lines in 
\lassachusetts and New Hampshire, 


Rhode Is- 


land, were formed into a syndicate, 


continued till 
rival 


Saturday, 


coach lines compro- 


eastern 


and others in Maine and 


the Eastern Stage Company; and it 


had an unusual career. The capital 


stock consisted of four hundred and 


twenty-five shares at a hundred dol- 
lars each. 


Curiously enough, the con- 





tracts and agreements signed at the 
time of the union do not ever mention 
sewing-ma- 


chine company, or an oil or ice trust. 


its Object; it might be a 


an enormous business. 
The profits 
were likewise enormous: the direc- 


It had at once 


for it was born great. 


tors’ meetings were symposiums of 


satisfaction, and stockholders gloated 
over their incomes. In 1829 there 
were seventy-seven stage-coach lines 


from Boston; the fare to Albany (about 
two six dollars, 
and eight dollars and seventy-five cents 
by the ‘Mail Line. The fare to Wor- 
Portland, 
to Providence, two dol- 
lars and a half. In 


hundred miles) was 


cester was two dollars: to 


eight dollars: 
1832 there were 
one hundred and six coach lines from 
Boston. The Boston 


Traveller was 
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started as a stage-coach paper in 1825, 
whence its name. Time-tables and 
stage-lists were issued by Badger and 
Porter from 1825 to 1836. After 
twelve vears, the Eastern Stage Com- 
pany was incorporated in New Hamp- 
shire, but even then luck was turning. 
There was no one shrewd enough to 
heed the warning which might have 
been heard through the land, ‘Look 
out for the engine,’ and soon the as- 
sets of the stage company were as 
dust and ashes; everything was sold 
out at vast loss, and in 1838 — merely 
a score of years, not even ‘come of age’ 
—the Eastern Stage Company ceased 
to exist. On its prosperous routes, dur- 
ing the first ten years, myriads of tav- 


erns had sprung up; vast brick stables 
had been built for .the hundreds of 
horses, scores of blacksmiths’ forges 
had been set up, and some of these 
shops were very large. These build- 
ings were closed as suddenly as they 
were built, and rotted unused. 

“This period of the brilliant exis- 
tence of the Eastern Stage Company 
was also the date of the coaching age 
of England, given by Stanley Harris 
as from 1820 to 1840. The year 1836, 
which saw the publication of Pick- 
wick, wherein is so fine a picture of 
old coaching days, was the culminat- 
ing point of the mail-coach system. 
Just as it was perfected it was ren- 
dered useless by the railroad.” 
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Sign showing Rates of 


Toll on the Turnpike 








By Harry 

(Reprinted by permission, ft 

S the Fuller Tavern at South Wal- 
pole, which in Stage Coach days 
New England’s 
most famous hotels, is about to open 


was one of 
again after being in obscurity for a 
great many vears, it might be of inter- 
est to give some of the story of its 
past. 

In 1801, Israel 
of Attleboro, a 
and the owner of the 


Hatch, 


former 


Postmaster 
coach driver 
first coach line 
between Boston and Providence by 
the wav of Wrentham and the Great 
Road (now West street, Walp le), de- 
cided to petition the Legislature, in 


company with others, to build a Turn- 


pike in “as near a strait line as the 
Committee from the General Court 
shall direct from Dedham to Paw- 
tucket Bridge.” This petition was 
bitterly opposed by Walpole people 


and on January 11, 1802, it was voted 
in town meeting in Walpole to “have 
the Selectmen draw up a remonstrance 
to send by Mr. Bacon to the General 
Court and to have him use his influ- 
ence against a turnpike road going 
through this Town.” Dedham people 
were against it also and some said “‘it 
was bad as a standing army to spunge 
them of money.” Of course the ob- 
jections were founded on the proba- 
bility that it would deflect much of the 
prosperous business that travel on the 
Post Road brought to the Centre. But 
with the proviso that the road should 
be built in 
possible,” the bill was finally enacted 
by the Legislature and in 1802 the 
Norfolk and Bristol Turnpike Corpo- 
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“as near a strait line as 
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ration was formed and the road built 
and opened for travel in 1806. 

As evidence that the Corporatio: 
expected to pay dividends, it might bi 
stated that they built the finest road 
in America at that time to connect the 
great cities of Boston and Providence. 
\ll other New England turnpikes were 
roads but this thoroughfare was 
of stone and gravel, laid 7 feet wide, 
than $5,0¢c 
per mile, which, in those days, 


costing something more 
repre- 
sented nearly a fortune. For over 3 


vears it Was in constant use as the 


coaches not only carried passengers 
“steamboat 
Thursdays and Sat- 


between the cities. but. on 


davs,” Tuesdays, 


urdays, conveyed all passengers who 


wished to take passage in the steam- 


boats from Providence to New York. 
Connections were also made by stage 
from Providence to New London 


where passengers met the several boat 
lines for New York. 

Some might inquire how long it took 
to make this trip between the cities. 
It is interesting tonote thatthe “speed 
is not of our day and genera- 


craze” 
tion only, for the beginning of travel 
on this street a speed of 7 miles per 
hour was spoken of by a distinguished 
British visitor who made the trip over 
the route as “the quickest travelling 
he had America.” The Citi- 
zens Company, operating “The Pio- 
neer Line,” put on some light coaches 
with fast horses who covered the dis- 
tance in three and one-half hours, an 
average of 12 miles per hour. 

In the vear 1828, as reported by the 


met in 
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Board of Commissioners, 35,000 peo- 
le were carried by stage on this road 
and added to this were hundreds of 
private vehicles and freight wagons to 
serve the towns and taverns along the 
line. 

\s soon as the “Pike” was a cer- 
tainty, John Needham of Wrentham, 
who had had some experience in Tav- 
erning on the Post Road through Wren- 
tham. with Yankee initiative, pur- 
chased the parcel of land on which the 


old tavern stands as recorded in Nor- 
folk Deeds, 26, 18, May 16, 1806. 

\s this was to be the place for 
changing the stage horses, huge barns 
were built in conjunction with the Tav- 
ern, one 100 feet long which later was 
added to with another stable 50 teet 
long. Although John Needham built 
the “Half Way House” for entertain- 
ment and refreshment of the coach 
travelling public, it was not for him 
to bring renown and financial success 
to this famous stopping place but to 
Stephen Fuller Jr., a distinguished Inn 
Keeper of Boston and Dedham who 
was the son-in-law of Israel Hatch the 
turnpike’s chief promoter. 

Fuller, with his wife, Lucy Hatch 
Fuller, ran the Tavern until the death 
of Stephen on May 22, 1833. His fame 
is permanently recorded on the town 
records with these words, “Stephen 
Fuller, A Noted Innholder.” 

The inventory of his estate is in 
possession of his great grand-daughter 
\Irs. Annie Whitney, which lists everv- 
thing in the most minute detail and 
has a total of $16,868.47. After the 
death of Stephen Fuller, the tavern 
was run by his son James R. Fuller 
who married Abigail Kingsbury of 
Walpole Plain on October 15, 1834. 


The Fullers and Kingsbury were some 
of Dedham’s first settlers and were 
signers of the “Covenant” for the 
“Plantation of Contentment” which 
was later called Dedham. The Ful- 
lers later settled in Attleboro and the 
Kingsburys in Walpole to be united 
again by this marriage. 

After the death of James R. Fuller, 
the place was run bv his widow Abi- 
gail and the old sign bearing her name 
as owner has been preserved and will 
be one of the many interesting relics 
to be seen in the restored building. As 
to what actually happened in those 
a person who was a boy at that period 


davs, I quote from the testimony « 


and left the record for future genera- 
tions: 

“My earliest recollections of South 
Walpole,” By Albert Ellis. 


“Perhaps one of the most attractive 


1828-9. 


things to us bovs was to watch the 
stages as they came in and as they 
started off, sometimes on the run, filled 
inside and outside with passengers. 
They came from the steamboat at 
Providence, on their way from New 
York to Boston, stopping here <o 
breakfast. Sometimes ten or twelve at 
once to change horses. It was quite a 
sight to see thirty to forty horses un- 
hitched and started off to the stable, 
and as many more brought to take 
their places. While this was being done 
the passengers hurried into the dining 
room to breakfast. But nota long time 
was allowed to eat a hasty breakfast 
and pay for it, and take a glass of 


brandy before the well known crv rang 
out ‘Stage ready. The passengers 
hastily take their seats, and the wheels 
roll on toward Boston.” 











THinnipesaukee Annals 


By ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN 


YHATEVER may have been 

/ the sentiment that led the 
Indians to give the name 
Winnipesaukee to New Hampshire's 
ereatest lake no one can say with pos- 
itiveness. Whether its meaning is “the 
smile of the Great Spirit,” or “the 
beautiful water in the high place,” or 
“the place of abundant waters,” may 


never be known for a certainty. Win- 


nipesaukee’s admirers readily accept 
them all as highly appropriate. Ow- 
ing to the fact that my own forbears 
and their close kinsmen were among 
the early settlers of the lake valley, 
and because of my boyhood vacation 
associations with the have 
found it interesting to look back into 


region, | 


the annals of the white man’s develop- 
ments in the davs before it had come 
into prominence as a summer resort. 
It may be that others who have known 
the lake will enjoy glimpsing the land- 
scape through the inverted binoculars 
of an antiquary, and for such this 
sketchy narrative may serve to open 
a vista here and there back to the days 
when the settlements were the 
backwoods frontier. 

The towns of the lake valley were 
not settled until about ten years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War. The region had been 
vears before, but settlers were loath 
to take a chance in that remote section 
for several reasons. In the first place 
the local Indians were not too friendly, 
and the valley was more or less the 
pathway of the Canadian Indians 
when they roamed southward bent on 
raids against the English. Yet another 


lake 


scouted 
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obstacle to settlement lay in the land 
titles. For a long time no one knew 
whether Massachusetts Bay Colony o1 
New Hampshire Province controlled 
the section. Both claimed it, Massa- 
chusetts asserting jurisdiction as fai 
north as Weirs. Moreover, there was 
a private claim, based upon a land 
grant by James I in 1621, which was 
held by an English family, the Tufton- 
\Mlasons, through several generations. 
This being an entailed estate the lands 
could not be sold, and the colonists, 
being in no sense in sympathy with 
the Old World tenant system, refused 
to rent the Mason lands on any terms. 
About 1750 these difficulties were 
overcome. With the capture of Que- 
bec the Indian Then 
\lassachusetts withdrew its claims to 
New Hampshire lands. Finally the 
\lason family succeeded in having the 
entail docked by the English courts, 
thus making it possible for them to 
The memory of that 
ancient title is perpetuated in the town 
of Tuftonboro, which was named for 
John Tufton Mason, and Lake Went- 
Wolfeboro recalls Governor 


raids ceased. 


sell their grant. 


worth at 
John, who was one of the syndicate to 
whom Mason sold, and who developed 
a manorial country seat on its shore. 
Within the next twenty years the lake 
townships began to be settled — Mere- 
dith, for instance, was so far developed 
in 1768 that it secured incorporation; 
but it was still a far country, and for 
a long time its connection with the 
older communities to the south was by 
trail to the Merrimack River and down 
that stream by boat, or by boat on the 
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lake to Alton Bay and thence by trail 
to Dover. 

Supplies came in mainly by the lat- 
ter route, and eventually a road suc- 
ceeded the trail. After the opening of 
the road an enterprising Dover man 
built a great scow on the lake for 
freighting purposes. This craft, known 
as the Gondalow, was propelled by 
square sails and sweeps. It ran for 
some vears, but was finally wrecked in 
a blow. The next record that we find 
of lake transportation tells of the for- 
mation of a stock company, in 1830, 
to build the first steamboat, which was 
called the Belknap. She was a huge 
scow, built at Lakeport, and it is said 
that, owing to her unwieldiness, con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in 
navigating her through Weirs channel 
into the lake. It is stated that in a 
head wind the Belknap could about 
hold her own, and that with a favoring 
breeze she could make the run from 
Center Harbor to Alton Bay in six 
hours. Complaint is sometimes made 
of the noisy motor boats of the present 
dav, but the lake echoes became ac- 
customed to such noises long ago, for 
the exhaust of that earliest steamer 
could be heard for miles. After eleven 
vears of successful vovaging, this boat 
was wrecked one windy November 
dav, on what thereafter came to be 
known as Steamboat Island, while en- 
deavoring to tow a raft of logs down 
the lake. All attempts at salvage be- 
ing unavailing, she was left to break 
up. In still weather the brick of her 
firebox and some of her timbers are 
stl visible lying on the bottom in 
shallow water off the easterly end of 
the island. 

Before the wreck of the Belknap a 
new type of freighter, the horse-boat, 


appeared on the lake. The first one 
of its kind was built on Long Island in 
1838. It was an open scow propelled 
by paddlewheels, the motive power be- 
ing supplied by a pair of horses tramp- 
ing a treadmill, and the clank of its 
machinery sounded like a_ floating 
blacksmith shop. Boats of this kind, 
some of them small single-horse affairs, 
became quite common on the lake, and 
persisted down to about 1890. 

The first passenger steamer was the 
Lady of the Lake, built at Lakeport in 
1848, for the Concord & Montreal Rail- 
road. The White Mountains were then 
beginning to attract tourists, and the 
lake was one of the main avenues of 
approach, especially for the North Con- 
way region. Travelers journeyed by 
rail from Boston to Weirs, thence by 
the “Lady Boat,” as the steamer was 
locally known, to Center Harbor, and 
thence by stage to Conway. The Lady 
was a handsome craft, embellished with 
a figurehead in the form of a graceful 
damsel arraved in flowing white robes, 
and holding in one hand an oar, and 
in the other a beribboned sailor hat. 
After the consolidation of the Concord 
road with the Boston & Maine about 
1890 the Lady, having run for forty- 
two vears, was towed out into the lake 
and sunk in forty-five feet of water off 
the northeast point of Locke Island 
near Glendale. In 1852 the Boston & 
Maine Railroad built a steamer to ply 
from Alton Bay to Wolfeboro and Cen- 
ter Harbor. She was known as the 
Dover, but after a few vears she was 
rebuilt, enlarged, and renamed the 
Chocorua. This boat ran until 1872, 
when the much larger Mount Wash- 
ington, built at Alton Bay, made her 
maiden vovage as the Boston & Maine 
craft. The Chocorua was run ashore 
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Lake Steamer “Lady of the Lake’ 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE ABOUT 


and burned at the trme when the 
“Mount” was built, and remnants of 
her hull may be seen in a cove on the 
westerly shore of Merrymeeting Bay 
not far from Alton Bay landing. 
Governor Wentworth, who came in- 
to office in 1768, or soon after the lake 
townships began to be settled, seems 
to have had an ambition to develop 
Wolfeboro as an important station on 
a projected road from Portsmouth to 
Canada. That township was laid out in 
1759 and named in honor of General 


Wolfe. 


The Governor himself event- 


ually became the principal proprietor 
in the town, 4387 acres being credited 
to him there, and, according to a letter 
which he wrote after the Revolution, 
it was his opinion that the estate would 
embrace nearer 6000 acres. 


187s 


Although born in this country the 
Governor had lived for a time in Eng- 
land during his early manhood, where 
he had associated with men of wealth 
and high station. Apparently English 
country life on the manorial scale ap- 
pealed to him, and it is clear that his 
plans at Wolfeboro aimed at the de- 
velopment of a of that 
tvpe. Among other things he foresaw 
that a new county would one day be 


country seat 


carved out of the northern end of what 
then was Strafford; and Wolfeboro, to 
be made eligible through a highway 
from Portsmouth, was destined in his 
But 
this was not to be, for when Carroll 


mind to become the shire town. 


county was established, some seventy 
vears later, the road to Canada had 
been built through Ossipee, which be- 
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came the county seat. Yet another 
scheme of the Governor’s, which con- 
templated connecting Winnipesaukee 
with the Piscataqua river by canal, 
was never realized. 

According to the Governor’s own 
statement his investment at Wolfeboro 
amounted to £20,000 sterling, which 
will be recognized as having been a 
large fortune for those days. The 
manor house itself was 41 feet by 102 
feet on the ground, two stories high 
with a hip roof, and, as the Governor 
afterward wrote, it was “built of the 
best and by the best workmen.” Its 
interior finish was made in Portsmouth 
and transported at no small cost by 
wagon, packhorse and boat. There 
were also two stables and coach houses, 
each 40 by 62 feet, a barn 40 by 106 
feet, a dairv house, smoke house, ashes 
house, and carpenter, blacksmith and 
cabinetmakers’ shops, all fully tur- 
nished with necessary tools and im- 
plements. Fields and pastures were 
cleared, orchards planted, and the 
place was stocked with cattle, sheep 
and horses. In addition there was a 
fenced game park with captive deer 
and moose. John Wentworth died at 
Halifax, N. S., in 1820, and the Wolfe- 
boro house mysteriously burned that 
same vear. Its site is still recognizable 
a hundred rods or so east of Lake 
Wentworth. 

Governor Wentworth left his indel- 
ible mark upon the map of New 
Hampshire through the names that he 
gave to many of the early counties and 
towns, thereby, at the same time, per- 
petuating the names of a number of 
his influential friends and _ relatives 
among the English nobility. In the lake 
region he remembered the Duke of 
Gratton and the Earl of Strafford bv 


naming a county for each. Belknap 
and Carroll counties, set off in 1842, 


were named for Rev. Jeremy Belknap 


of Dover. N. H.. the first historian of 


New Hampshire, and for Charles Car- 
roll of Maryland. 

In the old days the islands in the 
lake were a sort of no-man’s-land, and 
except for the larger ones, such as 
Bear, Long, Cow, and Rattlesnake, 
were not considered as of any value. 
In some cases at least, perhaps com- 
monly, an island that lay off shore op- 
posite a man’s farm was regarded as 
his property, and titles have passed on 
that assumption. The larger islands 
named were all inhabited, during the 
early part of the last century, by small 
farmers who raised sheep and cattle. 
Cow Island was for some time owned 
by the Derby familv of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, and was managed by them as 
a horse farm. In my bovhood the old 
buildings were still standing, including 
a picturesque windmill of the Dutch 
tvpe, though its sails had long since 
disappeared. 

Tradition saith that Rattlesnake Is- 
land was also inhabited for a time, and 
that hay was cut on the northern end 
as late as 1840, and stored there in a 
barn until it could be sledded off to 
Tuftonboro on the ice. Bear Island, 
so named because a bear was once 
killed near the “carrving-place,” could 
boast at least four farms in 1820, when 
its inhabitants petitioned the legisla- 
ture to annex them to Meredith. I 
have never been able to learn just 
when Robert Brvant, the first settler 
on Bear, established himself there, nor 
where it was that he built his house. 
A man named Batchelder settled the 
northern end, the farm now occupied 
by the hotel. He must have been one 
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of the early ones, but evidently did not 
stay long, for he was succeeded by a 
Mr. Blaisdell, who sold to one Dock- 
ham, who, in turn, passed it over to 
Waldo Maloon. Later Solomon Love- 
joy owned the place and the hotel was 
run by him down to fifteen years or so 
ago, at which time he sold out and 
moved over to the mainland. When 
Mr. Lovejoy was well above seventy 
vears old, he told the writer that his 
mother was born on the island, and 
that as a girl she worked for the Ma- 
loons at a wage of fifty cents a week. 
From this it may be inferred that Ma- 
loon was living on the hotel farm in 
the thirties or early forties. 

In Mr. Lovejoy’s boyhood there 
were fourteen families on the island. 
The community center, consisting of a 
schoolhouse and smithy, stood on the 
west shore near the “carrying-place” 
—the narrow waist of the island half- 
way its length. The door-rock of the 
school is still in place. It was a busy 
place in 1850. Just south of the “car- 
rving-place” were the farms of James 
and Eleazer Bickford. Eleazer, Jr., 
and his son after him, were steamboat 
men on the lake all their lives. 

On the southwest shore lived a 
quaint character known throughout 
that section as Aunt Dolly. Her cellar 
hole, well, and stone-walled sheep pen 
may still be found amid a riot of huck- 
leberry bushes, and stray catnip plants 
were flourishing there down to within 
a relatively few vears at least. Here 
she managed to bring un a family of 
children, and one of her grandsons, a 
native of Center Harbor, who went to 
New York as a voung man and suc- 
ceeded well in business, gave the hand- 
some public library building to the 
town. Presumably Aunt Dolly rests 








- Neck shore, on what is known as Love- 


in the little graveyard on the shore of 
the cove not far from where she lived. 

Except for the Lovejoy family the 
islanders all moved awag half a cen- 
tury or more ago. When Mr. Love- 
joy himself decided to move to the 
mainland he took one of his houses 
with him, moving it over to the Neck 
one winter on the ice. This incident 
calls to mind Mr. Lovejoy’s statement 
that the island people had no wheel 





vehicles, other than rough farm carts. 
on the island, but that over on the 





joy’s Sands, they had a shed where 
lighter wagons were kept. Whenever 
there was occasion to go to the village 
they ferried over in a scow, taking the 
horse along, and hitched up after land- 
ing on the beach. 

One of the earliest tourists to the 
lake was Dr. Timothy Dwight, presi- 
dent of Yale College. It had been his 
habit for some seasons to spend his 
vacation traveling horseback, and the 
story of those journevs as published 
by him is delightfully quaint reading. 
In September, 1813, Dr. Dwight in- 
cluded Winnipesaukee in his intiner- 
ary. Having ridden up the easterly 
shore from Wolfeboro he spent a night 
at Center Harbor, and the following 
morning decided to ride to the top of 
Red Hill, or Red Mountain, as he 
called it. It is interesting to note in 
passing that Dr. Dwight expressed a 
marked dislike for the Indian names of 
our lakes and mountains. He termed 
them “uncouth,” and = attempted, 
through his book, to rename Winni- 
pesaukee “the Wentworth,” in honor 
of Governor John, while Squam he 
called “the Sullivan,” after Major- 
General Sullivan, formerly President 
of the State of New Hampshire. His 
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description of the trip up Red Hill is 
brief but well worth quoting: 
“Accordingly we set out on horse- 
back at an early hour and rode quite 
to the highest point. The ascent was 
often steep and difficult, but nowhere 
impracticable. When we had reached 
the summit we found a prospect worth 
not only the trouble of the ascent, but 
that of our whole journey. We stood 
on the southeastern point of these 
mountains.” (In other words, he did 
not the summit familiar to 
modern walkers, apparently, but the 
one nearer the lake.) Continuing he 
savs that he found this point to be 
“posited with extreme felicity for our 
purpose, and commanded without ob- 
struction a view of all the subjacent 
and surrounding country. Southward, 
at a distance of seventy miles, ap- 
peared the conical summit of Monad- 
nock, like a blue cloud in the skirt of 
the horizon; and looked down on 
every object in that part of the hemis- 
phere. A succession of other moun- 
tains of diversified forms and eleva- 
tions extended on either hand from 
this eminence, till they reached and 
passed our parallel. Directly north of 
the Sandwich mountains, a 
magnificent range, proceeding in a 
northeasterly direction and terminat- 
ing at a distance of thirty miles. Here 
a succession of finely varied summits 
of the boldest figures, and wrapped in 
a mantle of misty azure, ascended far 


ascend 


us rose 


above all parts of the visible earth. 
Singly they were in an eminent degree 
sublime: in their union they broke 
upon the view with grandeur inex- 
pressible.” In recent years the out- 
look from the summit had become 
much obscured by tree growth, but 
this has been overcome through the 
erection of a fire observation tower by 
the State Forestry Department in 
1927. 

As an ardent admirer of Lake 
George in New York State it was gen- 
erous of Dr. Dwight to declare that 
he regarded this Red Hill view as finer 
than that from Fort George, and he 
says that nothing but his own eyes 
could have convinced him that this 
was possible. He remarked with sur- 
prise that the people from the New 
Kngland coast go annually to Lake 
George wholly ignorant, as he ex- 
pressed it, of the “accumulation of 
splendour and elegance” at Winnipe- 
saukee. But although Dr. Dwight ad- 
mired the lake, its Indian name still 
offended him. Happily public senti- 
ment did not uphold Dr. Dwight’s 
prejudices in this regard. Winnipesau- 
kee and Squam were retained, and it 
was not until within comparatively re- 
cent years that the name of Went- 
worth was, most appropriately, given 
to what was formerly Smith’s pond, on 
which Governor's 


the shore of the 


manor house once stood. 
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Che Manufacture of Playing Cards in France 


FROM A PLATE IN L’ Encyclopedie des Arts et Metiers, paris, c¢. 


CARD COMPANY 


PLAYING 


1760, IN THE LIBRARY OF THE UNITED STATES 














By CATHERINE 


The Playing Cards of Puritan New England 


PerRRY HARGRAVE 


Librarian of the United States Playing Card Co. 


O MANY, eighteenth-century 

New England is the “stern and 

rock-bound coast” of the Pil- 
crim fathers, adhering relentlessly to 
their rugged, uncomfortable and un- 
compromising principles. So, at first, 
it seems quite startling to read that 
“Card playing was largely indulged 
in; even the Boston clergy did not 
despise it. The Reverend Thomas 
Haward had an early mahogany 
card table in 1736. James Jackson 
had one of the same wood a year 
earlier. They must have varied great- 
ly in workmanship for in 1733 John 
Jekyl had one card table at twelve 
shillings and another of black walnut 
at six pounds. They were generally 
square, but sometimes round or tri- 
angular. In 1722, Peter Cutler’s shop 
goods included a round card table, 
thirteen shillings, a handsome mahog- 
any card table with five legs, etc. 
Cards frequently appear in the inven- 
tories. Fifty dozen packs belonged to 
James Lyndell in 1720. A shilling a 
pack was the price. They also appear 
frequently among the advertised im- 
portations.’’* 

David Gairdner, at his Warehouse 
on Belcher’s Wharf, Boston, adver- 
tised in the Boston Gazette, October 
15, 1751, “plain and gilded Bibles, 
common Prayer Books, and Books 
bound and ruled for Accomptants, 
playing Cards, Sand Glasses, 
Leather Breeches, Men and Womens 
Gloves, Ivory Combs,” etc. etc. 

On second thought it is not so sur- 


* The Furniture of our Forefathers, by Esther Single- 


ton, 





prising that playing cards should have 
found a place in New England. Early 
in the seventeenth century a fever of 
gaming possessed practically all the 
courts of Europe and was reflected in 
the coffee houses and in private homes. 
Richard Seymour, in his preface to 
one of the “Court Gamesters” sums up 
the situation calmly and without ex- 
aggeration when he says “Gaming is 
become so much the fashion among the 
Beau Monde, that he who in Company 
should appear ignorant of the games 
in Vogue, would be reckoned low bred 
& hardly fit for conversation.” 

The rows upon rows of volumes on 
gaming of those days are mute wit- 
nesses of the truth of his statement. 
In a day when printed books were not 
sO common as at the present time, 
there were often two editions in a sin- 
gle year, seemingly made necessary by 
slight changes in the rules of the games. 
The “Academies des Jeux,” which are 
the “Maisons des Jeux” in the begin- 
ning, commence in 1657 and are pub- 
lished variously at Paris, Amsterdam, 
Leiden and the Hague. The “Game- 
sters’ start in London in 1674, “The 
Compleat Gamester,’ “The Court 
Gamester,’ “The Gamester’s Com- 
panion, — and the “Polite Gamester,” 
hailing from Dublin. Many bear the 
amazing title-page: “The Court Game- 
ster: or, full and easy Instructions for 
Playing the Games now in Vogue after 
the best method; as they are Play’d at 
Court, and in the Assemblies, viz. Om- 
bre, Picquet, and the Royal Game of 
Chess. Wherein The Frauds in Play 
are detected, and the Laws of each 
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Geographical Playing Cards made in London, 1675-1700 


COLLECTION OF UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


Game annex'd to 
Written for the 
Mr. Hovyle’s “Games,” begin in 
1743, in Bath, and continue to be pub- 


prevent Disputes. 


Young Princesses. 


etc. 


lished in London for more than a cen- 
tury. All of the earlier editions 
autographed. In 1790, Goff or 
is first included in the list of 
that have gradually been added to the 
original treatises on games at 
At the beginning of the century, cock- 
ing and horse racing still further swell 
the number. 

The establishment of gaming houses 
in the cities inevitably brought forth 
protests. “An upon 
Gaming in a dialogue between Calli- 


are 
Golf 


games 


cards. 


Various essay 


machus and Dolomedes” was printed 
in London in 1713. This contro- 
versial form was a favorite among the 
Italians, two hundred years earlier, in 
attacks on gaming in their own coun- 
try. 

“An account of the Endeavours that 
have been used to Suppress Gaming 
houses and of the Discouragements 
that have been met with, In a letter to 
a Noble Lord,” is another, and “A 
Disswasive of Gaming,” by Josiah 
Woodward, runs through many 
tions, whether because of its potency 
or lack thereof, it is impossible to say. 

On the other hand, the best mathe- 
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fade in Boston, ca. 1800 


SOC, PRES, N. E. ANTIQUITIES COLLECTION 


equally prolific of “Doctrines of 
Chance.” One of 1718 is dedicated, 
by permission, to Sir Isaac Newton 
and most of the authors were profes- 
sors. That their labor was not in vain 
is testified by the many marginal notes 
of the original owners of these old 
calf-bound volumes. 

Chess, of course, is in a class by it- 
self, being a game of skill and not one 
of chance. But it is gaming and it 
seems too bad to pass by and not men- 
tion the treatise of the learned Thom- 
as Hyde concerning chess and other 
Oriental games. He was the librarian 
of the Bodleian and Professor of Ara- 
bic at Oxford, and he wrote this in 
1693. It is a fat, jolly-looking little 
book, bound in vellum, and it is dis- 
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U. S. PLAYING CARD CO, COLLECTION 


maving to find, when you open it, that 
it is all in Latin and Hebrew, with 
multitudinous quotations from the orig- 
inal Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindu 
and Chinese writings, which were his 
authorities. Nevertheless, it is en- 
lightening because the delightful en- 
graved plates more than make up for 
the difficulty of the text. 

A little over a hundred years later, 
an English churchman, Dr. Christie, 
writes an equally learned series of es- 
says (happily in English) quoting the 
classics and showing that chess instead 
of being the invention of an Indian 
prince in 500 A.D., which is the con- 
clusion of Dr. Hyde, was a gradual 
outgrowth of a game played with peb- 
bles by the shepherds of western Asia 
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SOC, PRES. N. E. ANTIQUITIES COLLECTION 
centuries before the days of Homer or 
even the Trojan War. 

It is all exceedingly interesting in it- 
self and shows, besides, what an in- 
terest was taken in gaming in those 
days by all sorts and conditions of 
people. 

Besides the ordinary cards for play- 
ing, there were printed in England in 
the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and early in the eighteenth, many 
series of educational cards, geographi- 
cal, astronomical, heraldic, historical, 
etc. The usual suit sign generally ap- 
pears unobtrusively in the upper left- 
hand corner while the rest of the card 
is given to an engraved picture with 
an explanation below. The historical 
cards seem to have been exceedingly 
popular for we have the Spanish Ar- 
mada, The Horrid Popish Plot (two 
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ANTIQUITIES COLLECTION 


different series), The Rump Parlia- 
ment, \lonmouth’s’ Rebellion, the 
Reign of King James II, the Reign of 
Queen Anne, and Marlborough’s Vic- 
tories, each one consisting of fifty-two 
little cards picturing the sequence of 
It is to 
be regretted that the sailing of the 
Mayflower is not depicted and that the 
vogue for the games died out before 
the time of the American Revolution. 
The geographical cards pictured, from 
two different series, show what was 
evidently the popular conception of 
New England, in Old England of the 
late seventeenth century. 

The Boston card reads “New Eng- 
land by some is Counted part of the 
Great Region Canada. It is bounded 
with Virginia on the South where is 
the Late Conquests of the New Neth- 


events of these stirring times. 
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SOC, PRES. N. E. 


erlands at present Called New-York, 
with a good City of that Name, here 
is Maryland where is the Town of 
Baltemore, and Corolina, where is 
Charles-Town &c: but the Capital of 
this gouernment is Boston and other 
Considerable Towns are New-Plym- 
outh, Bristow, Barnstable, &c. The 
Church gouernment is Presbytery & 
this Country abounds with all sorts of 
Fanatickes where they may finde 
Room to Plant in Especially towards 
the West, It being a Country not well 
discouered, full of Woods and Sauage 
Inhabitants therefore not bounded 
when their forces haue Strength to ad- 
Other Plantations belonging 
to the English towards the North are 
New-Foundland, Whose Cheif Town 
is Torbay, most considerable for the 
Fishing Trade, North Walles, South 
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Walles, the Isle of Cumberland &c: 
are great Regions Intitled to the Eng- 
lish but are little Inhabited as yet.” 

Were it not for the unfortunate ref- 
‘“Fanatickes,” this game 
might have given pleasure to Little 
New Englanders, a welcome change 
from the horn books; for what is one 
small suit sign compared to the in- 
structive value of the card. But under 
the circumstances, it doesn’t seem like- 
ly that any Puritan father would have 
allowed the thing in his home. 

Mrs. Van Rensellaer, in her book on 
playing cards, quotes from a card of 
still another geographical series, which 
gives the chief towns of America and 
their population as follows: Mexico, 
150,000; Lima, 60,000; Cusco, 42,000; 
Panama and Philadelphia, 42,000; New 
York, Boston, 19,000; and 


erence to the 


23,000; 
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Jnvitation printed on the back of a Playing Card 


UNITED 


Newport, 6,000. 
a later series. 


This is presumably 


We have been unable to find men- 
tion cardmaker in the Boston 
newspapers previous to 1775. 

In the famous Stamp Act, of 1765, 
the following paragraphs are to be 
found: 

“And for and upon every pack of 
playing cards and all dice which shall 
be sold or used within said Colonies or 
Plantations, the several stamp duties 
following: For every pack of such 
cards, the sum of 1 shilling. And for 
every pair of such dice the sum of ten 
shillings. 

“And for the better securing the said 
duty on playing cards and dice, be it 
further enacted that from and after 
the first day of November 1765, no 
playing cards or dice shall be sold or 
used in play within said Colonies and 
Plantations unless the paper and 
thread enclosing them shall have been 
sealed and stamped as provided in 
pursuance of this Act.” 

The articles taxed under this 


of a 


Act 
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were the very things that were known 
to yield a material revenue, so that 
playing cards must have been made 
and used in quite appreciable quan- 
tities at the time.* 

It is very probable that American- 
made cards of those very early days 
were made as a “side line” by manu- 
facturers of wallpaper, by bookbinders 
and stationers and the printers of the 
newspapers. We know that this was 
true of the craft of cardmaking in 
Quaker Philadelphia of the seventeen- 
eighties. 

Isaiah Thomas, in his “History of 
Printing in America,” mentions James 
Franklin, an older brother of Benja- 
min, as a Boston printer. He tells how 
he printed “upon cards” verses that 
the youthful Benjamin had written 
about Blackbeard, the Pirate (Benja- 
min Franklin afterwards alludes 
them as “miserable ditties,” but at the 
time they were sold on the streets of 
Boston). 


tO 


* We are indebted t 
for this 


Mr. Fred G. Floyd of Hingham 


information. 
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THIS Ticket presents compliments 
and admits a Gentleman and Lady to a 
Bat, at Col. Core’s Hall, Warren, on 
Thursday, 5th November, 1812. 

L. ROBBINS, M. C. 
&F Dancing commences at'7 o'clock, P.M. 
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Invitation printed on the back of a Playing Card 
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It is possible that James Franklin 
may have made playing cards as well, 
because the difficulty of making paper 
of the proper texture was a consider- 
able one. It led to the using of the 
plain backs of playing cards for invi- 
tations. This was a perfectly conven- 
tional thing to do, not only in America 
at the end of the eighteenth century, 
but in France. Examples of playing 
cards used for this purpose may be 
seen in the museum of the Society for 
the Preservation of New England An- 
tiquities, the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, and in the collection of the 
United States Plaving Card Company. 
Aside from those used for invitations 
to teas, assemblies and balls, others 
seem to be the directions for figures 
of square dances, with most engaging 
names. There is “The Military As- 
sembly,” “The Success of the Cam- 
paign,” “The Defeat of Burgoyne,” 
“Lady Buckley’s Whim,” and “The 
Retreat of Clinton.” 

The Marquis de Chastellux, describ- 
ing an evening in Boston, says “For 


the first time since I have been in 
America, they made me play Whisk. 
The cards were English, that is to say 
much prettier and dearer than ours, 
and we marked our points with louis 
or Portugese pieces. As soon as the 
party was over the losses were not 
difficult to adjust because they were 
faithful to the rule established in so- 
ciety since the beginning of the trou- 
bles, which did not permit playing for 
money so long as the war lasted. This 
law however was not scrupulously fol- 
lowed in the clubs nor when men 
plaved with each other. Bostonians 
like high play and perhaps it is fortu- 
nate that the war came at this time to 
moderate a passion whose consequen- 
ces had begun to be dangerous.”* 
Just before LaFayette left France 
for the first time, the cause of the 
struggling Colonies had so laid hold 
upon the popular imagination of 
French court circles (where all Ameri- 
cans were indiscriminately called Bos- 


*De Chastellux. Travels in North America in the 


ears I17S0-1 782, Li ndon., 1737. 
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Playing Cards used for Fortune Telling, ca. 1810-1825 
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tonians) as to displace whist by a new 
In describing 
a rainy day at General Nelson’s coun- 


game called “Boston.” 


try house, he says “It is not useless to 
this 
fifteen or twenty people, of whom all 
were strangers to the family and the 
land, found themselves assembled in 
the country and forced by bad weather 
to remain in the house there was no 
question of playing cards. How many 
parties would there have been among 
us of trictrac, of whisk, of lotto, as a 
consequence of an abun- 
dance of rain.” 

There is an “Almanach des Jeux,” 
published in Paris in 1784, the title- 
page of which reads, ‘“augmentee 
des Jeux du Marvland & du Wisk Bos- 
tonien.” An 1802 edition of the rules 
for playing “Boston,” published in 


observe that on occasion when 


necessary 


rIES COLLECTION 


London, says “The Game of Boston 
was first invented by the officers of the 
French Army in America, during the 
there, and been intro- 
duced into this country by the officers 
of the Russian ships of war which have 
lately visited Great Britain.” 

It would seem that there ought to 
be some American literature on gam- 
ing, yet we have knowledge of nothing 
earlier than 1830. This is an edition 
of Hoyle’s “Games,” published in New 
York. 

In the “Acts and Laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts,” passed 
by the General Court, A.D., 1785, ap- 
pears “An act 


late war has 


for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and manufactures 
and for promoting frugality and econ- 
omy. That from and after the first 
day of August next, there shall be paid, 
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Playing Cards used for Fortune Telling, ca. 1810-1825 
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in addition to the impost already laid, 
the following impost on the article 
hereinafter enumerated, which shall be 
brought into this Commonwealth by 
for every pack 
of plaving cards, two shillings.” Our 
correspondent, Mr. Flovd of Hingham, 
who is responsible for the above, re- 


land or water. viz. 


marks, “So it seems very evident that 
cards must have been manufactured in 
America in quite sufficient quantity to 
supply even the demand of a time 
when the gentry were notorious gam- 
blers.” This Act is mentioned in the 
“Professional and Industrial History 
of Suffolk County, Mass., with the ob- 
servation that the articles named gave 
“a fair index to the manufactured 
products of Boston in 1785,” and 
Tench Coxe, in “A View of The United 


States,” savs that one thousand packs 
of plaving cards were exported from 
\lassachusetts in 1792. 
Advertisements of playing cards are 
found in the Boston papers of 1785 
and grow more and more numerous 
with the passing of the vears. A pe- 
rusal of these papers also reveals the 
amusing fact that the largest and most 
frequent advertisements of all, are of 
the many lotteries that were flourish- 
ing in Nlassachusetts—the Harvard 
College lottery —the Biddeford lot- 
tery —the lottery of the Amoskeag 
Canal—are only a few. ‘Tickets for 
these could be had at almost any of 
the shops advertising their wares, ac- 
cording to a familiar paragraph ap- 
pended to nearly every one, of which 
the following is an example: 
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Joker of a pack made by Amos Wihitney & Co. 
Boston, 1799 
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PLAYING CARDS 

Superfine Columbians and common 
playing cards per groce, dozen or sin- 
gle pack. Sold by Thaver and Furber. 
No. 30 Union St. Tickets and parts 
in the Amoskeag Canal Lottery, which 
will positively commence drawing in 
three days, may be had as above when 
the prizes will be paid on demand. 
—Columbian Centinel, October 29, 
IS00o. 

The American card makers adver- 
tised their cards as “Columbians” and 
“Eagles” and stoutly invited compari- 
son with the “Moguls,” “Merry An- 
drews” and “Harry the Eights” of their 
English competitors. A typical adver- 
tisement reads:— 

WINTER EVENINGS 
AMUSEMENT 


Prices of playing cards of a new and 
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Joker of a pack made by Joseph Ford & Co. 
Boston, ca. 1810 
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superior manufacture, just received for 
sale by W. Blagrove, No. 61 Cornhill. 
single 

pr.doz. pack 


dls. cts. cts. 
Superfine Eagles 5 50 
Kagle Harry VIII = 3 50 372 
— Nlerry Andrew 2 50 25 
Common * ' 2 25 25 


Purchasers of cards are requested to 
make a trial of the above particularly 
the Eagles and if they are found in- 
ferior to any cards now in use, they 
will be received again and the money 
returned. 

W. B. has also received a fresh sup- 
ply of Snuff. 
January 31, 


Lorillard’s Maccoboy 


—Columbian Centinal, 
IS10, 

In the Boston papers of 1800, kb- 
enezer Clough advertises his “paper 
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Joker of a pack made by Jasiah Ford 
at #li!ton, flass., in 1824 
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staining factory.” At the top is a small 
engraving showing his work room, sur- 
mounted by a spread eagle with a rib- 
bon in its beak, like those on the aces 
of spades of the early American cards. 
Upon the death of Washington, Clough 
made a wall paper in memory of the 
great President, and on this the same 
eagle and the symbols familiar on the 
early aces of spades, alsoappear. Sam- 
uel Hill, who advertises in the Colum- 
bian Centinel of 1789 as an “engraver, 
seal cutter and copper plate printer,” 
designed the heading for Mr. Clough’s 
advertisement and may have been re- 
sponsible for the wall paper design. 
One wonders if he also did any of the 
designs for the card makers or if any 
of them can be attributed to Paul Re- 
vere, who did many eagles for both 
the provincial money and that of the 
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Joker of a pack made by N. B. Card 
#flanufactorp, ca. 1825 
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Continental Congress, and put this 
same American eagle, with the thirteen 
stars, on his business cards. 

In the Centinel of October 30, 1799, 
is a very important advertisement, for 
it gives the name of a maker. It reads: 
“Plaving cards for sale at the manu- 
factory of Amos Whitney & Co. No. 

23 Orange street & at the Bookstore 
of William Pelham, No. 59 Cornhill. 
Superfine Columbian, Harry the Eighth 
and Merry Andrew Playing cards by 
the groce, dozen or single pack.” 

Another advertisement that is inter- 
esting says: “No. 5 School street. Play- 
ing cards per gross, dozen or single 
pack from the various manufactories 
in this state, some of which are of a 
very superior quality — prices from 2 
to 4 dollars per dozen and 25 to 38 
cents per pack. —Columbian Centinal. 
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Joker of a pack made by the Boston Card 
Factory, ca. 1830 
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December 21, 1805. 

In the Centinel 
ISII, appears the 
“Ford and Co.'s 
Cards. Elisha (a partner 
in the concern of the Playing Card 
Manufactory at Milton, conducted by 


of December 21, 
advertisement 
Superior Playing 
Penniman 


Mr. Ford) has on hand and intends 
keeping at his store at No. 22 Miarl- 
boro street, Boston—A regular sup- 


ply of each kind of cards made at 
their factory, for wholesale customers 
only and at the manufactory prices 
viz:— best Eagles, Harry 8ths, Eagle 
do do Merry Andrew — Eagle Merry 
Andrews — Highlanders and Refuse.” 

Advertisements of Thomas Ford’s 
paper staining factory at No. 2 Fish 
street, appear in 1807 and 
1811 Boston newspapers. 

Jaziah Ford followed Thomas Ford 


Boston, 





of 
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Joker of a pack made by L. J. Coben 
New Pork, 1825-1835 
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in the making of cards as there are 
cards bearing his name, together with 
an engraved head of Lafayette so 
reminiscent of the Sully portrait of 
1824, that it is easy to date them. The 
Milton (Mass.) Historical Society has 
a large group of playing cards that 
were made at the Ford manufactory, 
among which are two other special 
packs issued in honour of LaFavette’s 
return to America. This Society also 
has cards made by Crehore, another 
card maker of Milton. He is styled 
‘“cardmaker” in a deed of 1801, and he 
was making cards as late as 1846. The 
United States Playing Card Company 
has a letter of Lewis I. Cohen, a New 
York card maker, accusing Crehore of 
putting the London mark on some of 
his cards in the twenties, because of 
the preference for the English goods 
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Gnion Playing Cards made in 1862-1865 


THE SYMBOLS USED WERE STARS, FLAGS, SHIELDS AND THE U, S. SEAL 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF LAWRENCE W, JENKINS 


at that time in America. 

In a report of Albert Gallatin, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, made in 1810, 
there is mention that the “manufacture 
of plaving cards is extensive” and the 
statement is enlarged upon in a table 
giving the value in dollars in Suffolk 
County, Massachusetts, as 28,000 and 
that of Norfolk County as 82,500. In 
1812, the value is given as 97,500 for 
\lassachusetts. 

In the Columbian Centinel of Sep- 
tember 18, 1811, 1s one of the most 
interesting advertisements we _ have 
found. 

“To Playing Card Manufacturers; 

This Day: the 18th Sept. 
At No. 124 Orange street, 

Will be sold at Auction to the high- 

est bidder in order to close a concern, 


a complete assortment of UTENSILS 
fora PLAYING CARD MANUFAC- 
TORY, upon a large scale; consisting 
of the following articles, viz — 

2 sets new Court Blocks; and 8 do 
partly worn, for English or American 
Cards; 1 set do for Spanish Cards; 1 
set do for French Cards; 1 shew card 
block; 2 sets Types for printing backs 
of French or Spanish cards; 1 set 
Court Blocks in brass, for English; 1 
Block and 2 Copperplates for Aces; 
10 Blocks for do of various descrip- 
tions in metal; 2 Blocks for Counters; 
15 sets new Court Stencils, 8 of which 
from new Blocks; a number sets do in 
cood condition; 1 set do for Shew 
Cards; 8 sets do for pips or spots, 
new; 6 sets do for Spanish cards; 2 
sets do for French cards; 7 pasting 
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at ##lilton, #lass., 1815-1825 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF LAWRENCE W, 


Playing Cards from a pack made by Jasiah Ford 
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brushes; about 4 doz. Painting do part 
of them new; 11 Loting do; 4 Glazing 
machines and Marbles complete; about 
4 doz. Flints for polishing, chiefly new; 
1 Printing Press; 1 hand do for wrap- 
pers; 8 cutting machines large and 
small; about 1200 poles for hanging 
paper; about 1500 Hooks for do; about 
4700 printed Covers or Wrappers for 
Cards of different descriptions; and 10 
dozen Press boards of maple and pine. 

A Dye Press of a new Construction, 
for embossing Message Cards, Paper 
& from which 900 impressions have 
been taken within the hour. 

The foregoing articles which cost 
upwards of 1600 dollars will be sold in 
one lot precisely at 12 o'clock —the 
purchaser will be indulged with a cred- 
it of 12 months by giving his note with 
a good endorser. 

Besides the above there are a great 
number of other articles, which will be 
sold for cash, or where the amount ex- 
ceeds 100 dollars, at 60 days — among 
which are, a Copper, containing 55 
gallons, nearly as good as new; 3 large 


iron bound Screw Presses; 4 Stoves 
and Funnels; 1 large and 2 small Scale 
Beams, Scales, and Weights; a quan- 
tity of Vermillion; Red Lead; French 
Berries; Lamp Black, and a very great 
number of other articles. Sale to be- 
gin at ten oclock.” 

From this inventory it is not hard to 
reconstruct that early factory nor to 
follow the processes that went into the 
making of the cards of that day. 

In the collection of The United 
States Playing Card Company at Cin- 
cinnati, are cards of the different Eu- 
ropean countries, in most instances go- 
ing back tothe fifteenth century. Their 
have not been difficult to 
trace, thanks to the print collections 
and the guild books, and there are also 
examples showing the development and 
the variations of the cards in various 
countries. 

This article has been written quite 
as much in hopes of obtaining infor- 
mation, as of giving it, for The United 
States Playing Card Company desires 
to preserve a constructive and perma- 
nent record of this early American 


rece rds 


industry. 
























































The Organ in Music Hall, Boston 


























The Old Boston Music Hall Organ 


By Wan. Kinc CoveLu 


r HERE 


people in Boston and vicinity 


are probably many 


who remember the organ which 
in the old Music Hall for many 


| 
STOOGd 


When this organ was built it 


VCals. 

was larger and more complete than 
any in America, and was equalled 
onl\ b\ the greatest organs of Eure ype. 
It has been preserved almost un- 


changed under most fortunate circum- 
stances, and compares favorably with 
the largest of modern organs —a fact 
which testifies to the excellence of its 
character as a musical instrument and 
to the soundness of its construction. 
\t first it might not seem relevant 
LO call the attention of members of a 
Society the 
England Antiquities to an organ— 


? 7?) 
tii 


for Preservation of New 
at that, one of comparatively re- 
cent date. But this organ is one of so 
great interest through its association 
with the Boston of vears gone by, as 
well as through its intrinsic merit, that 
further excuse for relating its history 
does not seem necessary. 

The Music Hall, for which the or- 
gan was built, was completed in the 
Vear 1852 by a group of Boston citi- 
zens interested in encouraging musical 
enterprise, who had organized as the 
Music Hall Association. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Snell. Working wholly 
on an empirical basis, he succeeded in 
producing a concert hall of large di- 
mensions which was both satisfactory 
from the acoustic point of view and 
pleasing as architecture. It is inter- 
note at this late date the 
Colonial tradition still strong enough 


esting to 


to ensure the Corinthian pilasters be- 





ing correctly proportioned and effec- 
tively used. 
Not long after the completion of 


the hall steps were taken to raise 
funds to provide an organ. At first 
it was thought that about $25,000 
would sufhice. This sum was raised 


after some difhicultv; and then the 
committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion began to enquire into the matter. 
They soon came to the conclusion that 
it was not advisable to entrust so 1m- 
portant 
builder 


a commission to an American 
without investigating the or- 
gans and organ building conditions of 
European countries. Consequently the 
committee spent the summer and fall 
of 1853 travelling through England, 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
seeing and hearing many organs and 
Visiting organ factories. 

Matters rested at this point for a 
time, but in 1856 subscriptions to the 
fund had accumulated to the 
extent of justifving definite action. In 
October of that vear the chairman of 
the organ committee was authorized 
to go to Europe to complete the study 
of the subject begun three vears ear- 


Organ 


lier, to select a builder, and to execute 
a contract with him in behalf of the 
Association. By February, 1857, all 
this had been accomplished. 

The organ builder chosen to execute 
was E. F. Walcker, of Lud- 
(Wurtemberg). The deci- 
prompted by the excellence 


the work 
wigsburg 
sion was 
of the large organs then recently com- 
pleted by the firm. About the middle 
of the last century Germany was still 
the most important country as regards 
182 
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the making of organs, as she had been 
throughout the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The great improve- 
ments which brought first France, then 
England, and in our day America, in- 
to the foreground, were then hardly 
more than firmly established; but Ger- 
many was more conspicuous than they 
through the heritage of the great peri- 
od of organ building just drawing to a 
close. Today Germany continues to 
turn out organs of finest character, but 
she is no longer distinguished as above 


other countries in the quality of her 


production. 

The actual construction of the organ 
began at Ludwigsburg in the early 
part of 1857. About five years were 
consumed by the building. It is sig- 
nificant to note this long period of 
time as contrasted with the very short 
interval of eight months to a year be- 
tween the time of signing the contract 
and of delivering an organ, now 
thought sufficient for even the largest 
and finest of modern instruments. The 
longer space of time certainly assured 
more expert and painstaking work- 
manship, and hence superior musical 
effect. It is reasonable to explain the 
perfect condition of the organ, now 
seventy years old, by the character of 
its construction. 

Before the instrument was shipped 
from Germany, there came two re- 
quests to the committee in charge at 
Boston to allow it to be erected in 
whole or in part, as conditions might 
permit, in England. The first asked 
permission to exhibit it as a work of 
German art in the London Exhibition, 
which included specimens of industrial 
productions of all countries. 
quest was granted, on condition that 
the shipment of the organ be not great- 


This re- 


ly delayed. The project was given up 
reluctantly by the builders when it 
was realized that a delay of several 
months in completing the organ at 
Boston would necessarily follow. An- 
other proposition made to the waiting 
proprietors of the Music Hall was that 
the organ, then just completed at Lud- 
wigsburg, be loaned for use in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham in con- 
nection with the great festival to be 
held to commemorate the 
of the death of Handel. For a time 
this proposition was considered seri- 
ously because of the low condition of 
fund and the slight 
pects of improving it due to financial 
unrest caused by the Civil War. Just 
then, however, occurred the “Trent 
affair” which nearly caused a rupture 
with England and effectually put a 
stop to negotiations. 

On January 1, 


centenal y 


the organ pros- 


1863, the organ left 


Rotterdam for this country in the 
Dutch brig “Presto.” It arrived at 
Boston on the 22nd of March. It was 


fortunate in escaping capture by a 
Confederate cruiser, of which there 
then several, including the fa- 
mous “Alabama,” at work in the north 
Atlantic, destroying 


were 


American _ ship- 
ping. 

As soon as it arrived in this coun- 
try, work was begun on erecting it in 
the Music Hall. The son of the build- 
Walcker. 


charge of the work. and under his di- 


er, Herr Friedrich was in 
rection were a group of men from the 
factory at Ludwigsburg — all of whom 
had accompanied the organ overseas. 
Seven months were occupied with the 
assembling of the instrument. The 
first test informal held 
before a meeting of the stockholders; 
but on 


Was an one, 


the evening of November 2, 
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1863, it was Officially opened. Herr 
Walcker participated in the event, as 
did a number of organists of Boston 
churches. 


For some time the organ was a cen- 
ter of musical activities in Boston. 
Every year many recitals were given 
on it, and it was often used in connec- 
tion with such concerts as those of the 
Handel and Haydn Society. But in 
1881 the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was founded, largely through the ef- 
forts of Colonel Higginson; and from 
then on the organ became less promi- 
nent. It had been somewhat neglect- 
ed and was in addition an obstacle in 
the way of the orchestra, which was 
demanding more room on the stage. 
Accordingly, in 1884 it was taken down 
and sold, not without public protest, 
to Mr. W. O. Grover for a fraction of 
the $60,000 it had cost only twenty 
vears earlier. For many years it was 
stored in the Franklin Square House; 
but finally, on May 12, 1897, it was 
sold to Mr. E. F. Searles of Methuen. 
Mr. Searles had interested himself in 
organs and had established an organ 
building company of his own, some 
At Methuen he erected 
a large hall for the organ, removed it 
there and reassembled it. It was re- 
dedicated by a recital on December 9, 
1909. 


years before. 


Since that year the organ has been 
at Methuen. During Mr. Searles’s life- 
lime private organ recitals, and con- 
certs in which the organ figured prom- 
inently, were given from time to time. 
But in recent years it has been used 
very infrequently. At the present time 
the estate of Mr. Searles is about to be 
settled, and as a result the organ has 
been offered for sale. 


It is impossible to speak at any 
length in an article of this scope of the 
character of the organ as a musical 
instrument. Fortunately, it has been 
recognized for many years as one of 
the most important ever built, and as 
such has frequently been published in 
works on the organ. Students of or- 
gan building are already familiar with 
it; anyone wishing to study that as- 
pect of its character can do so by con- 
sulting a standard work on organ 
building, such as Hopkins and Rim- 
bault; but for the average reader such 
a treatment would be uninteresting. 
Let is suffice, then, to state that the or- 
gan contains eighty-four stops or sets 
of pipes, 5474 pipes, four manuals and 
a pedal, and two expression boxes. 

Perhaps a word about the materials 
employed will not be uninteresting. 
The pipes are of metal and wood. Of 
metal pipes, the great majority are of 
g0 to 100 per cent pure English tin, 
which has been found by five centuries 
of organ building to be much the finest 
metal to use for organ pipes. All the 
pipes appearing on the organ front are 
of this valuable material, and also a 
great number in the interior of the or- 
gan. Pure tin pipes are not only very 
beautiful in appearance but give much 
the best tone; but because the metal 
is rare and consequently expensive, 
organ builders do not as a rule employ 
it in larger quantities than is necessary 
to produce a passable result. In the 
Music Hall organ, musical character 
was the chief consideration; and so 
the builders did not hesitate to employ 
expensive materials if by doing so they 
could obtain results superior to those 
usually achieved. 

The wood pipes are made of as 
choice materials as are those of metal. 
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In different stops, hard pine, maple, 
pear, and fir are used in addition to 
the usual white pine—which latter 
wood serves for wood pipes of every 
size and character in the majority of 
instruments. As with metal pipes, the 
builders had in mind the production of 
as fine a tone as could possibly be ob- 
tained, and, in following out this prin- 
ciple, rare and expensive woods were 
chosen deliberately whenever it seemed 
likely that they would make possible 
the desired result. The character of 
the tone of the stops fully justifies this 
superior construction, for it is distinc- 
tive and has a personality quite its 
own, when compared with the tone 
produced by pipes of cheaper materials. 

The organ, it has been mentioned, 
is now offered for sale. There is in 
such a situation a danger which is not 
inconsiderable. Suppose the organ were 
purchased by a church or theatre. In 
order to accommodate so large an in- 
strument to a church of average size, it 
would be necessary to rearrange it con- 
siderably. ‘The magnificent walnut case 
could not be accommodated, and as a 
work of art its loss would be unfortu- 
nate. Several of the larger stops of 
the organ, which now constitute one 
of its chief claims to distinction, could 
not be accommodated in a church, and 
would therefore necessarily be discard- 
ed. Included in this group would be 
the very fine large pipes in the two 
immense towers flanking the center of 
the instrument. Not only would the 
stops of which these pipes are a part 
be excluded, but others, of recent in- 
vention, foreign to the nature of the 
instrument, would be added to bring 
it closer to modern church organs. Its 
fate in a theatre would be even more 
tragic. Nearly half of it could not be 


used at all; and, in order to make it 
meet the requirements of the usual 
moving picture house, it would have 
to suffer the addition of new noise- 
making stops, such as bells, drums, 
and whistles. The only satisfactory 
solution to the problem would be to 
have it sold to be erected in some con- 
cert hall or auditorium—such as it 
was planned and built for years ago 
and has had the good fortune to oc- 
cupy during recent years at Methuen. 
For such a purpose it is_ perfectly 
adapted, and could be used precisely 
as it is. For any other purpose it is 
unadapted, and would become only a 
slight shadow of itself. It has sur- 
vived for sixty-five years unaltered; 
it would be an unpardonable blunder 
to tamper with it now. Its integrity 
as a work of art of the highest excel- 
lence should be respected. It is safe 
to make the statement that never, in 
this country, has an organ been built 
as was this one, with the ideal of per- 
fect workmanship and musical char- 
acter always in view regardless of the 
expense involved. It is a monument 
in the history of organ building, and 
as such should be preserved. It would 
be no more proper to allow this organ 
to be added to or rebuilt by a modern 
builder than to permit a restorer to 
“improve” a masterpiece of painting. 

Some important organs, much small- 
er in size than the one under consid- 
eration but of somewhat earlier date, 
have suffered such changes as men- 
tioned. For example, the organ which 
stood in King’s Chapel for many years 
was taken out some years ago to make 
room for an entirely modern instru- 
ment. In Trinity Church at New- 


port, R. I., is the early eighteenth- 
century case of the organ given to that 
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church by Dean Berkeley, the great 
English philosopher, in 1733. But the 
case stands empty, for the original or- 
gan was rebuilt and changed from 
time to time and has now entirely dis- 
appeared. An instrument somewhat 
later in date than those mentioned is 
that in Christ Church, Boston. This 
organ has suffered little from rebuild- 
ing, and in that respect differs from 
the experience of most organs in 
churches. Although these organs, con- 
sidered as musical instruments, are 1n- 
significant as compared with the Mu- 
sic Hall organ, they do indicate clearly 
what the fate of the church organ us- 
ually is. Thus if the Music Hall in- 
strument were placed in a church, it 
is almost certain that at some time it 
would suffer enlargement or modifica- 
tion; and under such circumstances 
lose the distinct characteristics which 
now make it so notable an instrument. 

Although the Music Hall organ is of 
foreign origin, it has had a history of 
nearly seventy years in New England 
and has become very intimately as- 
sociated with our musical history. It 
can, then, rightfully claim the atten- 
tion of a Society whose purpose is the 
protection and preservation of objects 
associated with the history of this sec- 
tion of the country. We preserve such 
things as furniture of English origin 
and New England use; why not also 
an organ of German origin and similar 
use? Incidently the two early organs 
formerly in King’s Chapel and in 
Trinity Church were both constructed 
in England and brought to this coun- 
try. Does this not establish an ade- 
quate, or even additional reason, for 
preserving a German organ when we 
failed to keep two English ones: If 
an example be wanted of an historical 


Society preserving an organ, the fact 
that the Bostonian Society has the 
little Oliver Holden organ at its head- 
quarters, in the Old State House, can 
be mentioned —though that, interest- 
ing though it be, is a mere toy com- 
pared to the great instrument from 
the Music Hall. 

The writer has a suggestion to make 
for the appropriate disposal of this 
organ. He would suggest that it be 
purchased and presented to Harvard 
University. <A practical argument in 
favor of this proposition is that the 
University has at present no organ of 
adequate size. At Yale there is a 
large organ in a fine concert hall, and 
at Princeton there is shortly to be a 
new and very large organ in the Chap.- 
el just being completed. But Harvard 
has no organ better than that in Ap- 
pleton Chapel, which is limited in size 
and is not very satisfactory in general. 
Any large concert organ would there- 
fore fill a distinct need and such an 
organ as that at Methuen would be 
even more acceptable. It is interest- 
ing to note that John Knowles Paine, 
founder of the Department of Music 
at Harvard and the first holder of a 
professorship of that subject in the 
country, was associated with the organ 
when it was in the Music Hall and 
was indeed one of the organists who 
participated in its dedication in 1863. 
It would, therefore, be particularly ap- 
propriate if this organ should come 
into the possession of the University. 

There are three possible ways in 
which it might be used once it became 
the property of the University. The 
most obvious is that it be placed in 
the War Memorial Chapel, soon to be 
erected to replace Appleton Chapel. 
But at once the question comes up as 
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to whether it would be appropriate to 
make use of a German organ in con- 
nection with such a Memorial Chapel. 
The case of the organ also is out of 
harmony with American Colonial ar- 
chitecture, in which style the new 
Chapel is to be built. There is in ad- 
dition the strong probability that the 
organ itself would have to be changed, 
something in the manner which was 
disclosed in connection with the prob- 
able effect of adapting it to a church. 

A second and more desirable use 
which could be made of the organ 
would be to have it reerected in the 
callery at the east end of Memorial 
Hall. ‘That building is now used only 
occasionally, but with an organ it 
would make a satisfactory hall for or- 
gan recitals, as it is sufficiently good 
acoustically. This plan would involve 
almost no expenditure beyond the pur- 
chase price of the organ, and the cost 
of transporting it to Cambridge and 
assembling it in Memorial Hall. It 
would be of advantage, so far as the 
that circum- 
stances would permit the instrument 


organ 1s concerned. in 


to be reerected and used without any 
change—thus ensuing its preserva- 
tion as it is. 

But by far the best disposal of the 
organ would be to house it in a new 
auditorium built to connect with the 
Germanic Museum. Such a hall could 
be designed in German Romanesque, 
in keeping with the present building. 
It would be possible to have the hall 
accommodated to the organ, as was 
done with such success in the case of 
the hall in Methuen in which the or- 
gan is at present. It would be par- 
ticularly appropriate to have this mas- 
terpiece of German organ building as- 
with a center of studies of 
German art and culture, at the same 
time providing a means of rendering 
the great works of German organ 
music. 

But if no one of these projects can 
be realized at present, it is to be hoped 
that some way will be found of buying 
the organ now and storing it for a 
time, if need be, pending future de- 
velopments —thus ensuring its pres- 
ervation. 


sociated 














Medal of Travelers Insurance Company 


By 


MONG recent gifts of medals 
having distinct historical interest 
is that of the Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, presented to the Society by 
Mr. H. H. Armstrong of that city. 
There is a very large series of medals 
dealing with Insurance in its various 
forms and this medal is by far the 
most pretentious of any of them. 


Ob. In wreath of oak, typifying Strength, closed 
below by hourglass, suggesting passage of 
Time, the Travelers Tower and the main 


group of buildings of the company, from a 
viewpoint above the Connecticut River 
3ridge. Clouds of smoke beyond bridge, and 
in sky between radio towers in rear, suggest 


Industry. Signed over bridge KILENYI. 
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Rev. In oak wreath closed below by tablet on 
which the old tavern which formerly stood 
upon the site of the Travelers Tower, and 


from which, according to tradition, was spir- 
ited away the Charter to be hidden in the 
Charter Oak. Above, the lower portion of the 
Charter Oak, typifying growth and strength. 
Above all, the pinnacle of the Travelers Tower 
over — The Travelers/The Insur- 
ance Company/The Indemnity 
Company/The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany/IN APPRECIATION OF YOUR CON- 
TRIBUTION TO THE SUCCESS OF THE 
/TENTH ANNIVERSARY TESTIMONI- 
AL/TO/PRESIDENT LOUIS F. BUTLER 
/NOVEMBER-1925. 


Travelers 


Travelers 


On 


103 mm. 


WHITEHEAD-HOAG 


incused., 
Bronze. 


ed rc. 

















John Gray, 1713-1782 


FROM PAINTING BY JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 


John Gray was a younger brother of the last Treasurer of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
He was born in Boston in 1713, and in 1768 was appointed Deputy Collector of Customs at Boston. 
He sailed for Halifax in 1776 and died in India in 1752. 

This portrait by Copley, of the great uncle of Harrison Gray Otis. builder of the house now the 
headquarters of our Society, is for sale at the Copley Galleries, Boston. Unfortunately it is impossi- 
ble for the Society to buy, but the portrait is reproduced as an example of most appropriate 
decoration for our house, which we hope before long to furnish in the style of its period. Perhaps 


someone may care to buy and give us this portrait. 








The Glass Corks at South Lyndeboro, N. BH. 


HESE works were founded by 
five men—George H. Sanborn, 
John Hartshorn, Luther Roby, 
Timothy Putnam and Charles Eaton 
—who were incorporated in 1866. 
The main product was bottles and 
some of the largest blown in America 
were made here. The above illustra- 
tion shows some of good size. Fire- 


brick was also manufactured. The 
main buildings were destroyed by fire 
in June, 1868, but soon rebuilt and 
glass was made here for nearly twenty 
years. At first, the product was of excel- 
lent quality and the color was a bluish- 
aquamarine. The later product was 
of poor quality and a blackish-green 
color. The works were closed in 1886. 

















